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OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
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BINDING CASES FOR 


VOLUME CLY. 


INDING CASES for VOLUME CLV (July— 
December, 1928), in blue cioth, are now 
ready, and may be obtained from “ NOTES & 
QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, England. Price: 3s. 3d. post free. 
The Cases are also on sale at our London 
Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 


INDEX TO YOL. CLY. 


HE TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 
for VOLUME CLV (July—December, 1928) 
is now available. Orders, accompanied by a 
remittance, should be sent to “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, England. Price: 2s. 7d. post free. 
The Index is also on sale at our London 
Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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JOLTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘lelephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.67, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.56 
without ‘binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘The London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (‘Telephone : Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabiha. 


We have received a welcome communication 
from Mr. BE. A. B. Barnard in a reprint 
from the Mvesham Journal of articles contri- 
buted to it from April to August of last 
year about the Eden family of Honeybourne, 
in Gloucestershire. My. Barnard had written 
to The Times (Jan. 4, 1927), and had in 
October of that year broadeasted a talk, 
lamenting that destruction of old letters and 
old documents which has been going on un- 
heeded all over the country. As a result of 
the letter, Miss L. Underhill, of Purley 
Downs, Surrey (who, we regret to learn, has 
since died), wrote to Mr. Barnard saying 
that she had in her possession a collection of 


four hundred and twenty-two letters, begin- 
ning in April, 1785, which she had _ been 


about to hand over to a young relative to be 
cut up for their watermarks and postmarks, 
but was now waiting to have examined. 
Eventually, the letters were placed in Mr. 
Barnard’s hands for him to advise upon 
them. They had been carefully arranged. 
put up in twenty-eight envelopes specially 
made for them, and they proved to be 

principally—a correspondence between the 
Kdens, the family of a farmer at Honey- 
bourne, near Evesham, and Mary Fisher, 
one of their number who, 
ried a London man. The elder members of 
the Eden family were on friendly 
with John Wesley, and the correspondence 
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Orders for back | 


in 1791, had mar- | 


terms | 


besides presenting scenes and characters of | 
the life of one or two generations (the letters 
reach to 1839), also gives us a picture of the 
influence. 
brochure severally 


effect of Wesley’s 


The chapters 
of this 


take as cen- 


145 


tre the chief personages that figure in the 
letters, and the whole little work is a plea- 
sant and useful example of one way in which 
such a correspondence may be made available 
for the general reader’s benefit. The collec- 
tion has now been presented to the Birming- 
ham Reference Library. 


A GOOD item in the January Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography is a 
small collection of letters of the Cotton 
family of Georgia, written during the sixties 
of the last century. There is one from a 
young niece to her aunt, part of whose family 
news runs as follows: ‘‘ Father has bought 
Hattie and George a book and they are learn- 
ing very fast. Mother has sold Frances and 
her three little ones. She got three thou- 
sand dollars in cash for them. Mother has 
had her wool corded, and Father says when 
his new coat is spun and woven he will come 
down.’’ This gives a little light on home life 
in the South at the period. The best letters 
of the series are those written from the front 
by a young Cotton serving on the side of the 
South in Virginia. They breathe consider- 
able military enthusiasm; the boy evidently 
enjoyed battles and was also confident that 
his side would prevail. ‘The letters take one 
only to the Battle of Manassas Plain and the 
movements of the following weeks in the late 
summer of 1861. No doubt, the writer had 
as little knowledge as other soldiers in the 
field of the true and whole state of affairs, 
vet it is interesting to find him declaring : 
‘“ Many believe that this strife will soon end, 
and [ pray it may. But it can never end 
except with Independence to the South and 
justice to her people. This army is greatly 
different from that of our enemy—ours find- 
ing no difficulty in recruiting, enforcing and 
little in marching, while theirs being so 
demoralized, is still lingering and _ begging 
for more troops. Their tabrets are still beat- 
ing, but fail to stir the spirit of invasion 
as much as the foe would desire. The senti- 
ment of a nation can soon be changed.’’ It 
is amusing, too, to contrast the literary style 
of this voung officer writing home, with that 
of similar letter-writers in the Great War. 


CORRESPONDENT sends to The Times 

(Feb. 24) a forecast of the effect the 
great frost of last month may be expected to 
have upon the blossoming of trees this year. 
Fruit-trees, he says, have been subjected to 
temperatures lower than they normally ex- 
perience yet, after all, not as low as they 
are capable of withstanding. 30 deg. F. be- 
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low zero seems a limit for a hardy variety | that the Magiftrate was forced to read the 
This is a matter which} Proclamation again{ft Riots; but the latter 


of English apple. 


has received a good deal of attention in the not difperfing in Time, three of them were 
United States, with the result that ruling taken up, and fent to the Caftle, where they 


temperatures before March 15 were found 
negligible, but after the middle of March 
found to count for a great deal. Another 
factor has equally to be considered, that is, the 
stage of advancement which the leaf-buds had 
been able to reach at the moment of the fall of 
the leaves in the autumn. If what has been 


observed in America holds true for England | 
it is possible that the spring blossom will not | 


be postponed to so late as the severe 
weather might lead us to expect. Probably 
last autumn buds were well advanced, after 
the good summer, thus far ready for early 
blossoming. The next few weeks will decide. 
Plums, however, may be late, for their 
normal start seems to be earlier than that of 
the apple. Against any damage or retarda- 
tion by the frost is to be set the well-nigh 
certain benefit of the destruction of pests. 


EK have received from Messrs. Constable 

the following communication relative to 
the centenary edition of the letters of Sir 
Walter Scott which is now in preparation for 
publication in 1932. Of these letters—pub- 
lished and unpublished—Professor H. J. C. 
Grierson, of the University of Edinburgh, is 
acting as general editor. ‘‘ An urgent ap- 


peal is hereby made to all owners of Scott | 


letters in original to supply verbatim tran- 
scripts of these letters, or, if they prefer, to 
signify their willingness to send the originals 


copied and returned. 
public appeal hitherto made, numerous re- 
plies have already been received, foremost 
amongst them a series of transcripts of letters 
from the Librarian of the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle, who is kind enough to say 
he is authorised to give permission to reprint 
them if desired. Copies of letters and other 
communications may he addressed either to 
Professor Grierson at Edinburgh University. 
or to Messrs. Constable, the publishers, at 
10, Orange Street, London, W.C.2.” 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Flying-Post; or, Weekly Medley, 
Saturday, March 1, 1728-9. 








We hear from Cambridge, thot on Shreve 
Tuefday there was fuch a Difturb-nce_ be- 
tween the Univerfity and the Townfmen, 


| ave now in Irons. 

The Bifhop of Lincoln has gain’d his Caufe 
again{t King’s Colledge; they having denied 
his having a Power to vifit them, upon the 
Complaint of a fingle Perfon; and it is faid 
the Bifhop will vifit it next Month. 

Bella, horrida bella. 
On Thurfday Night laft, the Village Opera 
'was Play’d the Fifth Time, but met with a 
moft unaccountable Reception; however, ’tis 
prefumed not from any Pique againft the 
Author, but the Refentment of the town 
upon fome late Proceedings. No fooner did 
poor Colin appear upon the Stage, but his 
Arrival was ufher’d in with a Serenade of 


Cat Calls, Penny-Trumpets, Clubs, Canes, 
hoarfe Voices, whiftling in Keys, Heels, 


Fifts; and Vollies of whole Oranges; how- 
ever, the Players went on with uncommon 
Intrepidity, and like the truly great Man, 
feem’d greater by Oppofition. The Audience 
call’d out for any other Play, Farce or En- 
tertainment, but the Peafants feem’d too in- 
tent upon what they were about, to give Ear 
to them. This fo exafperated the Spectators, 
that they mufstered up all the Artillery they 
could poffibly lay hold, and made fuch an 
Uproar, during the whole intended Enter- 
tainment, that it was fcarce poffible to hear 
a Word the Actors faid. As every Player 


/came upon the Stage, they call’d upon him 
to the National Library at Edinburgh to be | 


In response to the one | 





by his real, not fictitious Name, and fwore 
not a Man of them would come to his Bene- 
fit. When Mrs. J appeared, they 
call’d out of a Quartern of Gin, to chear up 
her Spirits. The Word Conftable being first 
mentioned in the Gallery, it ran round the 
Houfe like Wild-fire; and immediately the 
general Cry was, No Conftable, no Conftable. 
At the Conclufion of the Play, a Fellow came 
upon the Stage, to put out the Lichts with 
his long Pole, but a Gentleman broke it in 
Two, and another taking a Candle out from 
one of the Sockets of the Sconces, his Ex- 
ample was immediately followed by feveral 
others, who foon cleared them of their Lights; 
when a new kind of Shower compos’d of Can- 
dles fell thick as Hail on the Stage. The 
whole concluded with breaking to Pieces 
feveral of the Sconces. In fhort, this exceeds 
anything that was ever done at the Amphi- 
theatre or the Bear-Garden; what all this 
may portend, is left to the Speculation of the 
Star-Gazers. 
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——— and Beaceall 
Notes. 


SOME CHARTERS BELONGING TO 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
(See ante p. 129). 


9 4 June, 1414: Omnibus . . . Duncanus 
Cambell dominus de Lochaw . . . sciatis nos 
cum consensu et assensu Celestini* Cambell 
nostri filii et heredis dedisse . . . dilecto et 
speciali consanguineo nostro Reginaldot Mal- 
colmi de Craigynis et heredibus . . . omnes 
et singulas has terras subscriptas vizt. quin- 
que denariatas terre de Corvarran quinque 
den. terre de Garcharan tres den. terre de+ 

. cum insula de risa M¢padian quinque 


den. terre de Barvrackan quinque den. terre 
de Soroba cum insula de Ilen MacNiven 
quatuor den. terre de Lochaffy|| ex parte 


boreali ejusdem vizt. den. terre de Duchra 
den. terre de Narrachan den. terre de Kille- 
mona§ et den. terre de Dunninveran.. . 
jacentes in dominio de Lochawa.. . red- 
dendo. . . servitia de totis terris debita et 
consueta una cum navi duodecim remorum in 
meo meorumque heredum servitio cum. sit 
opus. . . et si contingat eundem Reginaldum 
aut heredes suos... castra de Lochafty et 
de Craignishe aut ipsorum castrorum alterum 
erigere seu edificere officium constabularii 
ipsorum castrorum ... Reginaldo et _here- 
dibus. . . dedimus . . . Apud castrum nos- 
trum de Innishchonnell quarto die mensis 
Junii anno Domini millesimo quadringente- 
simo decimo quarto testibus Domino Johanne 
Camble rectore ecclesie sancti Martini fratre 
nostro Cellestino Mac Soirle et Donaldo filio 
suo legittimo Gulielmo Eugenii{ Domino 
Cellestino Macgillemichall clerico nostro et 
multis aliis familiaribus nostris. 


* A fane iful latinization of Gillespick, 
which, however, being identified with Archi- 
bald, ‘‘ Celestinus’”’ was soon replaced by 


“ Archibaldus.” He predeceased his father. 
and his son became first Earl of Argyll. 

+ Ronald. 

tIllegible to the transcriber; but from 
other deeds we know it was Ardcraignish. 

|| Lochavich. 

§ There are two places named Kilmun on 
the west side of Lochawe within about a mile 
of each other. It is, of course, Kilmun near 


coer where the Campbell Chiefs are 
suryed,. 
4 MacEwen. 
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Same date: Duncanus Cambell 
| wai de Lochawa dilecto et fideli consan- 
/guineo meo Alexandro Johannis Cambell* 
‘balivo nostro de Craignishe hac vice consti- 

tuto salutem quia dedimus.. . dileeto et 
speciali consanguineo nostro Reginaldo Mal- 
colmi de Craignis . . . totas terras .. . in- 
frascriptas .. . &., &e. (A precept for in- 
fefting Ronald in terms of the last), 

11. 20 March, 1429/30: Be it kend to all 
men by thir presents letters me George Cam- 
bell lord (of) Loudon Sherriff of Air to have 
renuncit . . . and giffen up to a noble lord 
and michty Duncan Cambell lord of Lochow 

. for his gude lordship and harty freind- 
ship to me and my kin and sirname in time 
to come likely to be done as gude Lord and 
Cheiff of Kinn aw to do to his kin and sir- 
namet+ all right... . gif I ony had... to 
any lands within the parochine of Lochgoyll 
; At Perth the twenty day of the month 
of March the year of our Lord a_ thousand 
four hundred and twenty and nine before 
these witness Dugall Cambel+, John Cambell, 
James Achleck of that ilk George Cambell of 
Galston Archibald Cambell Wat Bot and 
many others. 

12. 16 Oct., 1434: Universis pateat... 
me Eugenium Eugenii Mackcorquydill 
dominum de Fantelan . . . rededisse ac. . . 
resignasse magnifico et potenti domino Dun- 
cano Cambell domino de Lochow domino meo 
singularissimo . . . totum jus et clamium 
proprietatem et possessionem que et quas 
habui . . . ad patronatum seu advocationem 
ecclesie parochialis Sancti Petri deaconi de 
Lochow . Testibus Reginaldo Malcolmi 
de Caignishe Alexandro Joannis Gregorii|| 
Celestino Macyiver Domino Roberto viccario 
de Craignish Domino Maleolmo Willielmi 
capillanis nostris Waltero Bot  secretario 
nostro et multis aliis. Apud Innishael 
decimo sexto die mensis Octoberis anno 

* Presum: slik Alexander 
of Inverlevir. 

+ Duncan can_ be proved to be gt.-gt.-grand- 
son of Sir Niall of Lochawe (see “No. 1), and 
George to be gt.-gt.-gt.-grandson of a certain 


Cambell, first laird 


| Sir Donald. Contemporary with Sir Niall we 
find a Sir Donald Cambell “del Conte de 
Dunbreton ” (Ragman Roll, 1296), and the 
Clan bards say they were brothers. As Loch- 


| goil was not in Argyllshire in 1296 and is even 


ln 
| 


now close to the Dunbartonshire border (and 
probably was then within it), this Renuncia- 
tion would seem to corrohorate the tradition. 
t Probably the first Captain of Dunstaff- 
of the lord of 


nage, who was half-brother 
Lochawe. 


|| MacGregor. 
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Domini Millesimo quadringentesimo trece- 
simo quarto. 


13. 20 Feb., 1446/7: Duncanus Dominus 
de Cambell* miles dominus de Lochaw ac 
locum tenentist Domini nostri Regis infra 
partes Ergadie . sciatis nos... dedisse 
. .. carissimo nostro consanguineo Reginaldo 
Malcolmi de Craignishe domino de Corbarran 
et heredibus . . . totum et integrum officium 
Senescalliatus Tosachosdori+ ac mair|| totius 


terre nostre de Craignis . tenend. et 
habend. imperpetuum de_ nobis . etiam 
volumus et concedimus... si contingat 
heredem vel heredes dicti Reginaldi infra 


etatem vel tutoribus§ pro aliquo tempore 
fuisse quod dicta officia regentur et utentur 


et custodientur cum concilio sue parentele | 


Craignichef per tutorem 

usque ad etatem 
. Apud Incheald vice- 
simo die mensis Februarii anno Domini 
millesimo quadringentesimo quadragesimo 
sexto hiis testibus presentibus vizt. reverendo 
in Cristo patre ac Domino Georgio misera- 
tione Divina episcopo Ergadien. Duncano 
Camble _ filio meo** Joanne Macpherson 
dominot+ . . . Cristino ejus filio Celestino 
Eugeni def? . MecGillevonan Gillichriest 
McGillimichael domino nostro capellano cum 
multis aliis. 

14. 1 Dec., 1448: Duncanus Dominus de 
Camble . dilectis nostris senescallis de 


vizt. Clandowle 
heredis et heredum . 
suorum legittimam . 


* He has now become a lord of Parliament. 

+ sic by transcriber 

t Toiseachdeora. I think ‘“ admiralty 
most nearly represents the functions of this 
office. 

|| Maor—an officer of justice of some sort. 


” 


§ sie by transcriber. 
§ The transcriber 
these Craignish deeds, a discourse, to prove 
to his own satisfaction that the Clandougal!- 
Craignish were not Campbells by origin. but 
had merely adopted the name for political 
reasons—his argument being that, had 
they been true Campbells, he cannot see why 
they should not have used the surname, 
which shows that he knew very little of 
Highland usages. He suggests that con- 
sanguineus may have heen used in reference 
to a maternal cousinship —an_ utterly impos- 
sible theory, as even maternal first cousins 
were hardly recognised as blood relations. 


** Of Kilmichael, ancestor of the Campbells 
of Auchinhbreck. 
++ sie by transcriber. 


tt sie by transcriber. 
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Ardskodniche et Lochaw Duncano Yong* Cam- 
bell de Duntrone et Celestino Angusii Cam- 
bell de Barbrek salutem quia. . . comper- 
tum est quod Reginaldus Mac Malcom de 
Craigniche quondam dominus de Corbarran 

obiit vestitus et saistus... de pre- 
dictis terris de Corbarran... et quod 
Joannes lator presentium fillius quondam 
dicti Reginaldi est legittimus et propinquior 
heres ejus dicti quondam patris sui... 
precepimus quatenus eidem Joanni.., 
sasynam hereditariam dicte terre .. . facia- 
tis... datum... apud Strachuyr primo 
die mensis Decembris anno Domini millesimo 
quadringentesimo quadragesimo octavo, 

H. Campsetr, 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


THE REV. DR. JOHN TRUSLER. 


A COMMERCIAL CLERIC OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


‘““M HAT universal genius and _ wholesale 
dealer in compilations whose extended 
list of manufactured publications may be 
seen in Watts’ ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica’” 
(‘N. and Q.’ 3S. iii. 133), the Rev. Dr. John 
Trusler, was ‘‘ convinced ’’—he says of him- 
self—‘‘ that in making me a clergyman, my 
father spoilt a good layman.’’ The’ actual 
process of spoiling a good layman did_ not, 
however, proceed very far, and the voluminous 
list of Trusler’s civil activities completely 
disproves his own estimate of himself. 

A man of great activity and genuine sim- 
plicity of outlook, he was able to undertake 
occupations which in another would have 
seemed quite incompatible with his clerical 
duties. The ‘ Memoirs,’ published in 1806 
when he was about seventy years of age, are 


' the culmination of his work. They are rather 
adds, with reference to | 


a Commentary on men, women and_ things, 
than true memoirs, although they make no 
pretence of disguising the humble origin of 
their author, a sufficiently characteristic out- 
spokenness in an age of aristocracy and _ its 


' coneurrent snobbishness. 


The son of a man who kept a public tea 
garden at Marylebone, Trusler has many 
tales to tell of the ‘‘ bloods ’’ of the later 
middle years of the eighteenth century, and, 

* “ Young’’—a translation of oig (“the 
younger ”’). His father, Duncan mor (“ the 
elder”) was Lord Campbell’s half-brother. 
Presumably the seneschalate of Ariskeodnish 
was hereditary in his family, as we find it so 
at a later date 
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although he is not ashamed to mention his 
acquaintance, he is not proud of them. 
While at Westminster School he 
great friends with a noble Duke, who wept 
bitterly when Trusler was removed to a school 
in Marylebone. In later years Trusler met 
the Duke at an assembly and Trusler ven- 
tured to remind him of their early ac- 
quaintance. The Duke cut him, and turned 
haughtily away to his equally splendid com- 
panion. Trusler then reminded him of the 
occasion of his being taken away from West- 
minster, but the Duke only smiled in a 
superior manner. 

One of his earlier remarks is quite relevant 
to this simple story. ‘‘ Though my life has 
not been one of iniquity,’’ he says, ‘‘ it has 
been, in a great measure, a life of error. . . 
My chief errors have been the not cultivat- 
ing that respectable acquaintance, which 
chance threw in my way; and a too ready 
resentment of injuries; both which experi- 
ence has long taught me the folly of.”’ 


Once when he was obliging enough to visit 


the Herald’s Office on behalf of a friend, he ; 


was curious to discover the methods by which 
the investigators obtained genealogy and 
bearings for their clients. One young man, 
anxious to supply Trusler with a coat of 
arms, explained that nothing could be sim- 
pler. Recently a man had been completely 
equipped in a most satisfactory way. He 
could give no help, and could remember noth- 
ing remarkable about his father, his grand- 
father and his great-grandfather. As _ for 
himself the only event of importance in his 
life was being imprisoned in the Fleet for 
debt, whence he escaped by tying a rope to 
the neck of a Statue of King Lud outside 


his window and sliding down it to the 
ground. ‘‘ Ha,”’ exclaimed the Herald, ‘I 
have it. Lineally descended from King Lud 


and justly entitled to his arms.’’ Trusler 
could not be induced to buy a coat-of-arms 
on this simple plan for £40, which the 
Herald thought disappointing. 

Only one volume of these Memoirs was 
published, but a further MS. was in the 


possession of one James Crossley, of Man- | 


chester, about the sixties of last century; he 


says that it also is ‘‘ full of anecdotes of his | 
t very extra- | 
ordinary and ingenious man, and wrote upon | 


contemporaries... He was a 


everything from farriery to - 
((N. and Q.’ 1S. iii. 110). 

My attention was first 
varied 


carving 


directed to the 
and voluminous writings of this 


literary Whiteley—or, perhaps, lineal descen- 
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became | 


i tract for others, as well as 
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dant of Defoe would be better—by a reading 
of his ‘Practical Husbandry: or, the art of 
farming with a certainty of gain,’ which he 
published while at Cobham in 1780. The 
work, with Trusler’s well established modesty, 
claims to contain “‘ all the knowledge neces- 
sary in the plain business of farming, un- 
incumbered with theory, speculative or ex- 
perimental enquiry.’’ It is ‘‘ not made pub- 
lic with a design of instructing men early 
bred to agriculture,’? as so many farming 
books written in Grub Street and other 
crowded thoroughfares were, ‘“‘ but to give 
Gentlemen, who may think proper to use a 
certain quantity of land... such an_ in- 
sight into the nature of farming, as will en- 
able them to check the negligence, correct the 
ignorance, or detect the impositions of ser- 
vants.’’? He thinks such a work ought to be 
very acceptable because the numerous books 
on farming, already published, were too full 
of theory. They induce the gentlemen to 
try experiments, to indulge in a round of 
idle speculation, when they should have fol- 
lowed the plain method which every farmer 
follows. He does not wish to deter gentle- 
men from trying experiments, or following 
new methods, but thinks that if they wish 
to profit by farming such indulgences must be 
only occasional. Statements like these are so 
unusual in the farming books of the period 
that they are a sign of an individual char- 
acter. The contents of the book are certainly 
practical: they include such things as a list 


| of equipment required for a 150 acre farm, 


the labour required to work it, which he 
seems to estimate on the low side, the crops 
to grow on light or heavy soil, the seed 


|usually sown and the yield to be expected, 


the number of ploughings to be given, and 
many other details. He very pertinently 
points out that on a farm of the size we have 
come to regard as a small holding, i.e. 40-50 a., 
only a working farmer can succeed and he 
must do ploughing, harrowing, etc., on con- 
hauling coal, 
timber and manure on spare days if he 
wishes to keep his team fully occupied and 
to be financially successful. 

Donaldson, writing in 1854 (‘ Agricultural 
Biography’), says that ‘‘ this short treatise 
shows a very correct practical knowledge and 
much sober sense. The calculations are just 
and founded on experience,’’ although the 
course of crops suggested is not always in 
accordance with the more scientific know- 
| ledge on which modern practice is based. 

In the course of his calculations of the ex- 
' penses necessary to entering a farm, Trusler 
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mentions a pamphlet he had written some 
years before entitled ‘The Way to be Rich | 
and Respectable addressed to Men of Small | 
Fortune.’ This is a book dealing with a' 
moderate gentleman’s family, living in the | 
country and having 35 acres of land in hand. 
Trusler enters into full details of the produce | 
of this land, when farmed in a rational com- | 
monplace way, and assures any gentleman of 
moderate fortune that he can live much 
more sumptuously in the country, farming a 
small part of his estate, than he ever could 
in London, living upon rents. As a com- 
parison he gives the expenses of a similar 
family resident in London. The man who 
lives in the country lives better, and does not 
spend as much as the one who lives in Lon- 
don: the exact figures and estimates given | 
supply a good picture of the two kinds of 
life. Similar estimates for people of differ- | 
ent incomes, when rusticating and when in | 
London, afford an illustration of the simple. 
diet which was all that was possible for even | 
wealthy persons in that age. 

Here again, with the simple directness of 
one who knows he has something of value to 
sell, Trusler refers to other works for further 
information. One of these ‘The London Ad- 
viser and Guide’ is in the British Museum, 
but the other, ‘ The Economist.’ does not seem 
to be included in the catalogue. 

The first of these is an extraordinarily com- 
prehensive work. It not only deals with the 
cost of living, based upon specific menus 
for families of different sizes and_ in- 
comes, but gives details of rent charged 
for furnished and unfurnished houses, 
with a careful warning against un- 
furnished apartments, because, if the chief 
tenant is unsound, the sub-tenant’s goods may 
be distrained by the landlord for non-pay- 
ment of rent. It describes the precautions he 
thinks necessary in dealing with tradesmen, 
and is altogether a compendium of worldly 
wisdom and financial caution for the age to 
which it applies. It even gives advice to 
people walking in the streets, telling them 
not to walk under goods which are being 
raised by a crane, or close to buildings where 
masons are at work; that they should not 
stop in a crowd, if they do not wish to have 
their pockets picked; and that it is danger- 
ous to walk in a thick fog. 

The change in manners and customs, which 
has taken place, is exemplified in the advice 
that barrows standing before the door, if not 
removed when directed, may be overthrown. 
Pigs, if they trespass on your premises may 


be impounded, pigeons shot and dogs killea, 
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while furniture left on the footpath may be 


| pushed into the street. 


The advantages of the public libraries and 
other free amusements are descanted upon. 
‘‘The library of the British Museum, in Gt. 


| Russell Street, Bloomsbury, is open to the 


public from eleven to three, where the books 
may be read and any part of them copied, in 
a good reading room, with fires in winter, 
without any expense, > but admission to the 
collections was then only by tickets obtain- 
able on a few days’ notice by giving the 
names of the company and their rank in life. 

In these works Trusler had been dealing 
with subjects of which he must have known 
something at first hand, but the mere posses- 
sion of first hand knowledge was not neces- 
sary to his productions. In 1778 he produced 
“-, Descriptive Account of the Islands lately 
discovered in the South Seas,’ not a bad effort 
for one whose only travels ‘outside England 
had been to Leyden, where he studied medi- 
cine and obtained a degree. Of course ‘ The 
World Described,’ published in 
twenty volumes between 1788 and 1797, is 
frankly a compilation from books of travels 
and so on, but Trusler’s undertakings did not 
end with the mass of literary work he pro- 
duced. 

In 1769 he undertook the marketing of one 
of his own productions, the ingenuity of 
which is strictly comparable with some of 
the modern ideas of ‘‘ mail order ’’ business. 
He sent circulars to every parish in England 
and Wales, offering one hundred and _ fifty 
sermons printed in holograph, or imitation 
handwriting, to the local cleric at a shilling 
each. He “suggested that the purchase of 
these sermons would save the clergy study, 
also the trouble of transcribing sermons from 
the collections which had been published. 
This scheme met with some success and he 
was able to establish a printing business and 
to combine with it a bookseller’s shop, so that 
he was free of publishers in issuing and dis- 
tributing his own works. The only element 
which is lacking in his enterprise to make it 
entirely modern, is the addition of a paper- 


| making business. 


Prior to this he had formulated a scheme 
for a Literary Society on the lines of the 
Royal Society (‘ N. and ().’ 48. iii. 421). The 
plan of this society was issued in 1765. It 
was designed to assist the young unknown 
author to avoid the discouragement he s50 
often meets with from the commercial pub- 


lisher. The books would be published after 
a committee had scrutinised and recom- 
mended them (it rather looks as if there 
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might have been the ordinary selection here) 
and the author would be paid after the ex- 
penses were covered, if he should prove suffici- 
ently lucky to have produced a work that 
would sell well enough. There was also some 


suggestion of a Quarterly Review to be issued | 


by the Society, the purpose of which would 
presumably have been to puff the books 
issued by its proprietors. This scheme does 
not seem to have matured, because there is 
no record of any publications having been 
issued by the Society. Whatever the success 
of the general scheme, however, Trusler was 
clever enough to be able to issue his own 
works without the aid of publishers. 

And the name of his works was almost 
legion. Not satisfied with the domestic 
economy already mentioned, he issued ‘ The 
Principles of Politeness,’ which was an 
abridgment of Chesterfield and ‘ The Honours 
of the Table.’ Another work of the same 
sort is ‘Domestic Management,’ which con- 
tains a great deal of homely wisdom about 
relations with servants, tradesmen and 
others. Some indeed of his remarks might 
be equally applicable to the conditions of to- 
day. ‘‘ Most of the cheap advertising 
Tradesmen,’’ says Trusler, ‘‘ live by deception. 
It is folly to lay out your money with these 
persons... .’’ A delightful side of the 
book is that it extends advice to the servants 
as well as their masters, first in gross, and 
next by individual occupation, cooks, parlour 
and house-maids and the men-servants. Pos- 
sibly many servants and masters presented 
each other with copies of this handbook. 

One collection of the holograph sermons is 
bound up with the ‘ Memoirs’ in the volume 
containing that work which is in the custody 
of the British Museum. This is a collection 
of twelve sermons which could be had for 
10s. 6d., or singly for 1s. each. Their titles 
are sufficiently comprehensive as might be 
expected :—the sense of hearing, the gift of 
sight, speech, formation of man, reason, 
formation of the earth, the Passion, cruelty 
to animals, female discretion, loss of the 
soul, honesty is the best policy, the import- 
ance and duty of a farmer’s life. 


The last was a sermon which Trusler had 
himself preached at Colonel Thornton’s at 
Thornville Royal, Yorkshire, on Aug. 26, 
1792, and his interest in all branches 
of farming is exemplified in some of the other 
publications mentioned in the advertisement 
pages of The Practical Farmer. Amongst 


these are: ‘ Elements of Modern Gardening ; 
or the Art of laying out Pleasure Grounds, 





‘Italian and he tells us 
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ornamenting farms, and embellishing the 
views round about our Houses,’ ‘ The Garden 
Companion, or a Calendar,’ which contains 
weekly instructions, and ‘The Gentleman’s 
Pocket Farrier,’ for the use of travellers 
(price 1s.) which ‘‘ shews how to treat a horse 
upon a journey.” 

But it would not be fair to Trusler to leave 
the list of his works so brief: if he had only 
produced these, amusing as some of them are, 
and from the point of view of the social his- 
torian instructive as are others, he could not 
have been dubbed ‘* an universal genius.”’ 

The tale of his other productions, however, 
includes ‘ Old Moore’s Almanac improved ’ ; 
‘ Chronology, or a concise view of the Annals 
of England’; ‘The Sublime Reader, The 
(hristian’s Aid in searching the Scrip- 
tures’; an English accidence; a textbook of 
arithmetic; a ‘ Dictionary of Rhymes’; and 
the ‘ Works of Mr. Hogarth moralised,’ with 
explanations. ‘The Master’s Best Gift _ . 
to his Apprentice,’ by an Old Stager, which 
deals with thrift, should not be forgotten, 
nor should his novels and plays. 

When quite a young man he commenced 
authorship by translating burlesques from the 
himself that the 
novel ‘ Modern Times, or the Adventures of 
Gabriel Outcast,’ ‘‘contains many amusing 
traits of my life’? and again that his life 
while he occupied a curacy at St. Clement 
Danes, is set forth in that book. 

It is only just that such a man_ should 
have gained a competency and it is satis- 
factory to know that he did so in spite of his 
conviction that ‘‘ educated and unordained 


‘men (who can’t earn as much as journeymen) 


become the servile hirelings of booksellers. 
. . . Bred chiefly at the public expense, their 
numbers are everywhere so great, as com- 
monly to reduce the price of their labour to 
a very paltry recompence.’’ Trusler, how- 
ever, took his own means to overcome that 
difficulty. 
G. E. Fussett. 
23 Nassau Street, W.1. 


GE AS ESTIMATED IN PORTRAITS.— 
Among the many lines of minor enter- 
taining thought started by the exhibition of 
Dutch Pictures is that of guessing at 
the age of the subject of a portrait. Among 
the Rembrandts, for example, there is a 
eloomy-looking young man whom the cata- 
logue describes as about seventeen, who, to 
modern eyes, would appear twenty-three or 
-four. And there are several children who 
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ications 


looked older, at least to my eyes, than the 
years assigned to them. I make no doubt 
the ages given are right. The seventeenth 
century was nearer the time when children 
of fourteen were captains in war as we have 
recently been shown in these columns and in 
the accounts of St. Joan’s great ride. Long 
childhood seems a modern invention. 
EK. R. 


APTAIN JOHN GORDON AND WAR- 

REN 
maddening maze of evidence in the trial of 
Warren Hastings may be glad to identify 


Captain John Gordon, who was scarified in 


Sheridan’s speech on June 6, 1788, and who | 
gave evidence on Feb. 26, 1793, the ninety- | 


eighth day of the trial. He was a son of 
William Gordon of Craibstone, and Sheela- 
green, Aberdeen, and brother of Charles 
Gordon (1741-1789), colonel of the 77th Foot 
or Atholl Highlanders. The refusal of this 


regiment to be sent to India in 1783, created | 


a tremendous scandal and a parliamentary 
discussion. 
of Atholl’s ‘ Military History of Perth: 
shire,’ i. 70-78, 413. A portrait of Charles 
Gordon and his officers done in silhouette is 
now in the possession of the 2nd Middlesex 
Regiment. John Gordon was born at Desk- 
ford in Banffshire in 1740, and entered the 
H.E.1.C.S. (Bengal) as a cadet in 1771, be- 


coming ensign in 1773, captain in 1781, and | 


resigning in 1783. He had been employed in 
the Nabob of Oude’s service, and figured in 
the intricate dispute with the Begums in 
1781. He retired in 1783. The World (June 
13, 1788) made it clear that he was in Lon- 
don in the earlier part of the trial and “ pre- 
sented himself daily before the tribunal.” 


But he was not called till February, 1793, | 
Curiously | 
enough, his connection with the Oudh affair | 
is not mentioned in Major Hodson’s great | 
register of the Bengal Army, nor in my own | 


when Burke cross-examined him. 


‘Gordon Under Arms.’ 
ences to him appear in 


But many _ refer- 


his long letter describing the disaster which 
overtook his force in 1781 is printed in full, 
with his subsequent affidavit before Sir Elijah 
Impey in ‘The Minutes of the Evidence 
taken at the Trial of Warren Hastings’ (i. 
256-257, 263-4). He married a ‘‘ daughter 


to [James Gordon of ?] Clashterim,’’ Banff- 
shire, and died without issue at Florence on 
July 20, 1829. 


J. M. Buttocs. 
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HASTINGS.—Students of the | 


It is dealt with in the Duchess | 


‘Speeches of the | 
Managers and Counsel in the Trial of Warren | 
Hastings,’ edited by FE. A. Bond (1859) and | 
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OF BRAY’ (For the identity of the 
Vicar of Bray see ante pp. 98, 139).— 
—The London Magazine and Monthly Chrono- 

| loger for 1736 throws some light on the 
| authorship of the ballad of the ‘ Vicar of 
| Bray.’ On p. 155 is printed ‘‘ ‘The Wind- 
| fallen Oak. An Ode occasioned by the Sight 
of one in 1723,’ by the Author of the Vicar 
|of Bray. (See p. 37).’’ This poem is signed 
|S. TL.’ and is followed by an Enigma “by 
the same hand ’’: ep., also ib. p. 453. 

S. L. then according to the London Maga- 
‘zine is the author of ‘The Vicar of Bray. 
A Ballad. To the Tune of the Turncoat’ 
(ib. pp. 37-38) in eight stanzas. In the Brit. 
Mus. (press mark 1871, e.9. [186]), however, 
is a six stanza version of the ‘ Vicar of Bray’ 
in a single sheet folio, London, 1720(?). As 
this shorter version does not mention the 
accession of George II, it is earlier than that 
of S. L. It would then seem that S. L. is 
responsible chiefly for stanzas i. and vii. and 
for an alteration in stanza v111. 

The additional a are :— 


| HE AUTHORSHIP OF THE ‘VICAR 
| 
| 
| 


Of Bray the vicar long T’ve_been 
And many a test and trial 

I’ve stood, and various changes seen, 
Yet never prov’d disloyal. e 

For with the crown I always clos’d, 
Whatever person wore it, 

And ev’ry oath the state impos’d 
I most devoutly swore it. 

For that is what I will maintain 
Unto my dying day still; ; 

That whatsoever kina shall reign, 
I'll be the vicar of Bray still. 


Vil. 
From first, to second George secure 
The crown is now descended; 
| For in that righteous title, sure! 


No flaw can be pretended. i 
So my old coat will serve me still 
With little alteration; *_ ; 
And he’s a rogne that turn it will, 
When there is no occasion, 
And this is what I will, ete. 
VIII. 


And Frederick perchance may be 
My king, if times don’t alter. 

For the six-stanza version cp. also ‘The 
| Vicar of Bray, a Tale,’ London, 1771 (Brit. 
| Mus. Press Mark, 1154, K. 18), ii. 215. 
| It is perhaps worth noting that in_ the 
‘ Dialogue between the Vicar of Bray and Sir 
Thomas Moor(!)’ in Matthew Prior’s 
| ‘Dialogues of the Dead,’ etc., Cambridge, 
| 1907, pp. 247-61, there is no mention of the 
‘pallad. H. Gorpon Warp. 
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; : 
Readers Queries. | 
XECUTOR’S PAYMENT TO A CON-)| 
STABLE, 1698.—I have been puzzled | 
over an entry in the account of the Executor | 
of Mrs. Frances Howells, of Larden, parish | 
of Shipton (Salop), who died 1698. 

‘Paid Richard Nott of Shipton, constable 
for Mrs. Howell’s quality as a gentlewoman 
to the King. £1 0 0.” 

Frances Howells was a maiden lady. 
Heriots were paid for some (leasehold) pro- 
perty. I have never come across before such 
a payment to ‘‘ the Constable.’’ I would be 
glad to be enlightened. 





Morray Ogitvy. 
10, Raphael! Street, 
Knightsbridge. 
ENRY VII AND PEMBROKESHIRE | 
LANDOWNERS. — The Rev. James | 
Phillips (‘ History of Pembrokeshire,’ pp. | 
393) states, in connexion with Battle of | 
Bosworth, that ‘‘ Wogan of Wiston and | 
Perrot of Haroldstone and the Pembroke- | 
shire landowners generally, threw in their | 
lot with Henry Tudor and Rhys ap Thomas.”’ 
Is this account supported (a) by any con- 
temporary record, or (b) by any subsequent 
act of favour on the part of Henry VII? 
And (c) is the composition of Henry’s army 
described by any contemporary writer ? 
D. R. Cuatmers-Hont. 
Orchard Corner, 
Birchington-on-Sea. 


HE NAME PANTHER.—(a) Mr. Joun | 
MacCartuy, at 11 S. vii. 38, states 
that ‘‘ The Christian Fathers... include a| 
person of this name (Panther) among the 
immediate ancestors of Jesus,’’ and among | 
others, Cyril of Alexandria is specified. I) 
should be glad to have the Cyril reference. | 
(b) In the mention of the tombstone of | 
“Tiberius Julius Abdes Pantera Sidonia ’”’ | 
should not ‘‘ Sidonia’’ be regarded as an| 
epithet agreeing with Pantera, i.e. as the| 
latter half of a bipartite cognomen or title, | 
rather than a substantive in the ablative | 
case? If not, can such bare ablative of 
origin, following the name of an individual, 
be paralleled ? 


D. R. CHatmers-Hount. 


UNDAY POSTAL DELIVERIES.—Some 

few years since there was a Sunday 
morning delivery of letters in provincial 
towns and certain villages in England. 





There was, however, no Sunday morning de- 
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|can, and Queen Victoria Street, 


day. 
| fetch as much as one to two hundred guineas 
| at auction sales in London, 
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livery in London. Was there ever a Sunday 
morning delivery in London? If so, when 
was it discontinued and why ? 

H. V. Bor.ey. 


ONDON FIRES.—Particulars of a Lon- 
don fire, during the Victorian era, when 
the cold was so intense that the water froze 
as it issued from the hoses of the fire-fighters 
would be appreciated. I have had several 
suggestions, including Tooley Street, Barbi- 
but can 
glean no facts. 
Auprey F. Barratt. 


CONUS CEDO-NULLI.—I should be glad 

to know what is the approximate com- 
mercial value of this shell at the present 
A century or so ago I believe it used to 


but that was 
before deep-sea dredging was invented. I 
must say, though, that I have never seen it in 
the recent price-lists of any dealer in concho- 
logical specimens, so conclude that it must 
be still very scarce. I possess a very fine 
perfect specimen in my collection of Conide, 
which I made some twenty years or so ago. 
Witr1am Harcourt-Batu. 


AN ALMSBOX.—I am desirous of informa- 
tion about an almsbox which I saw some 


| time ago in a church—I believe in a western 
| county ? 
/a coloured figure of a woman with arms ex- 
‘tended on either side and hands stretched 


There was carved behind the box 


upwards from the elbow. She was dressed in 
a white garment with black mantle above it 
and a black veil. Can any reader tell me 
where this almsbox is, and what is its 


history ? 
G. H. 


‘SSEX: FORD: BAILEY, ANIMAL 

PAINTERS.—I am anxious to find out 
as much information as possible about three 
miniature-painters of dog’s heads and foxes: 
William Essex (about 1862-1869); W. B. 
Ford (about 1866); and J. W. Bailey. If 
any reader can put me on the track of this 
information, I shall be much obliged. 

James R. OGDpEN. 


IEUT. LE BRETON.—According to a 
tradition in my family he was killed at 
the Battle of Trafalgar. Reference to the 
published register of those who took part in 
the battle shows no such name. Nor does 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for the years 
1800-1806 give obituary notice of any naval 
(or military?) gentleman of the name. A 
miniature portrait, said to be of ‘‘ Lieut. le 
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Breton,’”’ shows a young man of dark colour- | 


ing in a blue double-breasted coat, with brass 

buttons, and tace stock. His fianeée was a 

Miss Grace Osorio—on her father’s side of 

Portuguese-Jewish stock—who was persuaded, 

very reluctantly if family tradition is cor- 

rect, to marry in 1807 Peter le Neve Foster, 
of Lenwade, Norfolk. 

JOAN Parkes. 
EMINGTON: PICTURE WANTED.— 
I am anxious to trace an oil painting of 


Sir Thos. Remington with wife and fifteen | 


children, of Lund, Kast Yorks. The picture 
was painted in 1647, and engraved by Half- 
penny of York. I also wish to find the pre- 
sent representative of the family. 

F. F. Pricxerv. 


OHN AP WILLIAM.—Can anyone tell | 


me the history of John, brother to the 


Morgan Ap William who married Katha- | 


rine, sister to Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 


Essex? This John is thought to have lived | 


in London, and later acquired property in 
Devonshire. Many of the Williams family 


still have the same arms and crest of the | 


ancient Welsh kings, from whom they claim 
descent, quite apart from the collateral 


branch of Cromwell, some of whom adopted | 


the same device. 
RESEARCH. 


BEAUCHAMP: COX. — 

trace the lineage of 
father Henry Beauchamp, also that of his 
wife, Jane Cox. Three Beauchamp brothers, 
Henry, Stephen, and 
Richard, said to have been a family ef 
French Huguenots, whose father remained in 


England, settled in Somerset county, Mary- | 


land, U.S.A. Henry married Jane Cox, who 
was said to have been a woman of wealth and 
considerable prestige. Stephen married a 
Miss Hitch in 1803. Richard (?) went away 
and was never heard from again. It was 
thought their father was William, and that 
they: came from Somerset county, Eneland, 
but of this I should like to have preof. 1 
should like, also, to trace the lineage as 
far back as possible. The fact that the 
name Franklin is retained in the names of 
children in the family both of Henry and 
Stephen Jeads me to wonder if the Franklin 
family was not in some way connected. 
Regarding the lineage of Jane Cox, I find 
Musgrave mentions one Charles Cox, knight, 
brewer and M.P., from Southwark. There 


is also a reference to one Jane Cox in Mus- 
grave’s ‘ Obituary,’ and references are given 
to the ‘ Political State of Great Britain,’ vol. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


I am trying to} 
my great-grand- | 


a third, supposedly | 
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xxxvil. p. 621, and to the ‘ Historical Regis. 
/ter Chronicle,’ p. 42, for Charles Cox. Can 
‘any reader tell me what these references are? 
| Le Neve’s ‘ Pedigrees of the Knights’ men. 
| tions Charles Cox as a knight, and also refers 
|to Sir John Franklin, at Lincoln’s Inn in 
| 1696. 
| Marriage records of Somerset county, 
England, include that of Charles Cox and 
Elizabeth Collier in 1761. Was this Charles 
Cox descended from Sir Charles Cox, M.P.? 
Can anyone give me the names of the children 
|of this couple? The fact that a Rev. Mr. 
Collier performed the marriage ceremony of 
Jane (Cox) Beauchamp’s elder daughter, 
Mary Jane, leads me to believe our Jane Cox 
was connected with the family of Charles and 
| Elizabeth (Collier) Cox. If so, how? In 
jold Maryland wills, I find the Colliers and 
Franklins of Anne Arundel county, Md., are 
related; Colliers and Coxes are also closely 
| associated. 

Moreover, I find that Thomas Cox, Marv 
his wife, and Elizabeth, his daughter, and 
| Jane Robertson, Sir Wm. Franklin’s servant, 
are all buried in section No. 5, St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden. This connects the Franklin 
| and Cox fantilies. The Beauchamp, Cox, 
| Franklin and Collier families seem to appear 

in groups both in England and in the United 





States. A sister of Tubman Cox, related to 
our Jane Cox, is said to have married a 


Whitelock. 

Who was the father of Sir Wm. Beau- 
champ, Bp. Bt., who died, according to 
Musgrave, in 1780? He had a daughter, 
Letitia Beauchamp, and Stephen Beauchamp 
had a granddaughter by the same name. Is 
there a family connection ? 

If anyone can give me any information 
concerning the lineage of these families, I 
shall greatly appreciate it. 

(Miss) Marte C. JONgEs. 

Manual Arts High School, 

4131 So. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 
RicHARD MARKES, JUSTICE.—In the 
Calendar of Patent Rolls of Edward IV 
and V and Richard IIT (1476-1485), the fol- 
lowing entries appear :— 

1480, May 6. Commission de walliis et 
‘fossatis to (inter alios) Richard Markes 
‘along the coast of the marsh of the Thames, 
between the town of Lymeostez and the wall 
called Blakwall in the Co. of Middlesex. 

1483, July 23. Commission de walliis et 
fossatis to (inter alios) Richard Markes by 
the coast of the marsh of the Thames, from 
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a sein called la sooiniiais to Blakwell, Co. 
Middlesex. 

In the Calendar of State Papers Domestic | 
of Henry VIII, Vol. iv. Part [ (1524- 1526), | 
p. 045, the following entry appears :— 

1524, July, Stepney. ‘‘ This 
was leased to him for 94 years by Sir Thomas | 
Frowyke, Roger Philpot, "Henry Frowyke and | 
Ric Markes late Justices of Edw. IV.’’ 


NOTES athe i setorcr it 


| 


portion | Rev. 


| 
| 


It is assumed that the Richard Markes | 


mentioned in these three entries is the same 
person. 
about him and his origin. 
Justice of Assize or simply a Justice of the 
Peace ? 


ARTHUR W. Marks. 


ASHWOOD FAMILY OF BUCKS.—Can 
any reader supply information concern- 
ing a member of this family, who was either 
a naval or a military officer, took part in 
military operations at the Cape of Good 
Hope during last century, and married a 
Dutch girl, by whom he had a daughter ? 
H. C. 
poRTR AITS 
glad of any information regarding 
present whereabouts of the following 
traits of the poet :— 

1. Small whole length, sitting, by Mau- 
~ formerly owned by Horace, Earl of Or- 
ford. 

2. Duplicate owned by C. Bedford, of 
Brixton Causeway (about 1800). 

3. Head of Dryden, drawn by Fab. Steele, 


the 
por- 


I shall be glad of any information | 
Was he a| 


' (translation, 


OF DRYDEN.—I should be | 


“at one time in possession of the Rev. Mr. | 


Bilston, of Oxford, Chaplain of All Souls, 
now [1800] belonging to Rev. Mr. Crutt- 
well.”” Kngraved in Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1791, Vol. Ixi. p. 321. 

4. Portrait formerly in collection of Ed- 
ward, Earl of Oxford, engraved by Vertue 
and Houbraken, ‘‘ probably the one which 
James West, Esquire, afterwards possessed.’’ 

5. Portrait at Bilton, near Rugby, 
formerly belonging to Addison, afterwards to 
Hon. Bridgeman-Simpson. 

6. Portrait by Riley, 


formerly in the 


possession of William Davenport, the repre- | 


sentative of the Right Hon. William Brom- 
ley, Speaker of the ‘House of Commons temp. 
Queen Anne. 

7, Portrait on inn sign of the Dryden’s 
Head on the Great North Road, between 
Sutton and Wansford, said to have been 
painted by Sir William Beechey, when a 
journeyman painter employed on the decora- 
tio of Alwalton Hall. 
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8. Portrait formerly at Knowsley. 
9. Portrait formerly owned by Sir Walter 
| Scott. 
10. Pencil portrait taken by T. Forster 
1 1697; in 1854 in the possession of the 
John Dryden Pigott, of Kdgmond 
Rectory, Salop, inscribed mee purchased by my 
Father, anno 1730, from Dryden’s sister.’ 
11. Portrait formerly at Penshurst. 
12. Portrait formerly at Knowle. 
Particulars quoted above from Malone’s 
and Bell’s biographies of Dryden. 
P. D. M. 
()CTAVE AUBRY’S ROMANCE ON 
LOUIS XVII.—Can any reader tell me 
whether ‘The Lost King: ‘The Romance of 
Louis XVII of France,’ by Octave Aubry 
Hopkinson, 1926) is intended 
to be history or fiction? If the former, can 
its testimony be supported ? 
BM / HHNE. 
YWikr AND STELLA: ICONOGRAPHY, 
Could any reader tell me what por- 
traits, or pictures purporting to be portraits, 
exist of Swift’s Stella? Have scenes of 
Swift’s life ever been the subject of any 
paintings or engravings ? 
H. F. 


This expression oc- 
and liter- 
Does it go 


»? 


\OLDEN LADS.’’— 
curs occasionally in poetry 

ary prose? What is its origin ? 
back further than the song in ‘ Cymbeline 


de 


(QOURCE WANTED. — Can anyone give me 

the source of the following quotation? It 
occurs in a Latin letter from John Pibush. 
a priest in the Queen’s Bench Prison, South- 
wark, to his friend, Father Henry Garnet, 
S.J., written in 1601.—‘* Phialam fumi amari, 
fasciculum paedoris, pediculos et ear sag 8 


ee WANTED. — Can any reader tell 
me where the following lines are to be 


| found? I have probably not got the words 
correctly. quoted, but they are near enough 
for reference. Are they by Donne? 


“Said Justice unto man, ‘I'd fain 
Know what you weigh. 
If weight, I spare you: if too light I slay.’ 
Man leapt into the scale — 
It mounted — ‘ On my word,’ 
Said Justice, ‘ Where’s my sword?’ 
Mercy, the whitest dove that ever flew, 
From Calvary fetched a twig of crimson hue. 
Aloft it sent the scale on t’other side — 
Man smiled — and Justice said, ‘I’m satis- 
fied.’ 

JoHN Rooker. 

Wells. 


Tunbridge 


Redroofs, 
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Replies. 


THE REGENT STREET OF THE 
*SIXTIES. 
(clvi. 78). 


[‘ the very interesting account of this | 
f 


ashionable shopping thoroughfare, by 
friend, 


our well-informed topographical 
Mr. W. CourtHore Forman, I ob- 
serve he refers to ‘‘ Piccadilly Cir- 


cus, or Regent Circus as it was sometimes 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| right and left of it, or rather east and west, 
| being called ‘‘ Oxford Street.’’ 

‘Mighty London,’ an increasingly valu. 
|able volume of topographical views b 
|Thomas Hosmer Shepherd, no date, but pub- 
| lished circa 1851, is somewhat contradictory, 
for a plate is indexed as ‘‘ Regent Circus, 
Piccadilly,’ and the letter-press description 
is so entitled, but the plate itself, opposite 
the description, has the inscription: 
‘““Regent’s Circus, Oxford Street,’’ and the 
| words ‘‘ Regent Circus ’’ are plainly seen on 


‘one of the buildings in one of the segments 


lof it. 


called,’ but I seem to recollect that the | 


northern end, now called Oxford Circus, was 
also frequently alluded to as Regent Circus, 
up to quite modern times. It was certainly 
called by this name when first formed, for 
I have a very interesting trade card of Mons. 
Edouart, the celebrated silhouette artist, an- 
nouncing to the :— 

Nobility and Gentry of the Metropolis, and 
his Friends in general, that he has taken 


Rooms at No. 111, Oxford Street (entrance in | 


the Regent Circus), where he will be most | 
happy to show, gratis, his Models of Dogs, 


Works of Art, in Hair, etc., and his unrivalled 


Collection of upwards of 30,000 Profiles, among | 


which are some of the most eminent and cele- 
brated Characters ‘n the Kingdom. 

He then proceeds to thank his numerous 
patrons who had honoured him with sittings 
during his residence at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Eton, and the different watering places, The 
card is fortunately dated (in letterpress) 


‘‘ February 20th, 1829,” so that it is just a| 


| Shewing part of the Regents 


hundred years ago, and as some interest has 


lately been taken in silhouettists, perhaps I | 


may be allowed to quote his prices, which | 


were :— 

Full-length, standing, 5s.; ditto, sitting, 7s.; 
Children, under eight years of age, 3s. 6d.; 
Busts, 2s. 6d. Duplicates of the Cuttings, full- 
length, standing, 3s.; ditto, sitting, 4s.; Chil- 
dren, 2s. 6d. Busts, Is. 6d. Families attended 
at their residences double prices, if not more 
than two full-length likenesses taken. 

Incidentally, I have a number of other 
advertisements of silhouettists, whose prices 
varied from 8d. each, one artist calling his 
establishment the ‘‘ Grand Chartalyceum.’’ 


He stated that he had already cut upwards | 


of 100,000 profiles, each of which he executed 
‘‘in the short space of ten seconds.’’ 


i 


In the valuable series of London Street | 


Views, published by Tallis, circa 1840, that 
dealing with Regent Street (the large plate 


issue) shows ‘‘ Regent Circus ’’ where now is | 


Piccadilly Circus, and what is now called 


Oxford Circus is simply lettered ‘‘ Circus ’’; | Bond Street, but no ‘‘ Bond Street.”’ 


| by all Printsellers and Publishers.”’ 


I might add that the description 
states it to be ‘‘ Regent Circus, Piccadilly, 
forming the junction between Piccadilly and 
Regent Street,’? and that it is ‘‘ the most 
handsome street in the metropolis.’’ It will 
| therefore be seen that both circuses, at vari- 
ous times, have been called ‘‘ Regent Cir- 
cus ’’; when did the northern one cease to be 
known by the latter appellation ? 

Another scarce little engraving, showing 
the colonnade which continued the Quadrant 
over Air Street and along Regent Street, is a 
pretty aquatint, described as :— 

A Street View showing part of the Improve- 
ment of London, and Leading to Smith (late 
Smith & Warner) New Superfine Colour 
Manufactory, Removed from 208, Piccadilly, to 


| No. 34, Marylebone Street, at the back of and 


next to the County Fire Office. 


The continuation of this interesting plate’s 
title states that :— 

The above is a View from His late Shew 
Room in Piccadilly, looking up Air Street, and 
Quadrant and 
Marylebone Street, in the extreme distance to 
which He is Removed as above stated. 

This valuable topographical item was en- 
graved and aquatinted by R. Havell, and 
published ‘‘ as the Act directs by Augustus 
| Pugin, No. 105, Great Russell Street, Blooms- 
_bury, and Sold by C. Smith, as above, and 
Doubt- 
less the artist was the Pugin, who did so 
‘much for London topography a century ago, 
as witness his collaboration with Rowlandson 
in the ‘ Microscosm of London,’ and _ other 
works. The Duke of Bedford has placed a 
bronze memorial tablet on the house m 
Great Russell Street, where he formerly re- 
sided. 

I do not wish to 
there is no ‘‘ Lower 


appear pedantic, but 
Regent Street’”’ any 
more than there is a ‘‘ Bond Street, Picca- 
dilly.’’ There is the lower part of Regent 
Street and there is New Bond Street <— Old 

ow- 
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ever, even U'he Times refers to ‘* Lower 
Regent Street,” so people who do likewise 
may be excused. : 

K. KE. Newron. 


Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


GE OF TAKING ARMS AND OF 
KNIGHTHOOD (cliv, 225, 268; clv. 


120; clvi. 120).—Here are a couple of facts. | 


On p. 19 of my ‘ Edward IV’s French Ex- 
pedition of 1475’ (1925) I pointed out that 


the Earl of Pembroke, who attended with | 


forty men-at-arms and 200 archers, was only 


fourteen years of age, and that the presence | 


of this lad furnishes us with an example of 
the practice of children of great houses going 
to the wars for the purpose of military 
education. 


Sir Thomas Montgomery was, in 1446, at | 
the age of thirteen, rewarded by the King | 


for coaching a duellist for a single combat 
at Smithfield, ‘‘ teaching him points of 
arms,’ and in the same year was a co- 
adjutor of Sir John Astley, the famous 
“champion ’? and considerably his senior, 
in deciding appeals of battle (Jbid, p. 50). 
F. P. Barnarp. 


HE MANOR OF CHECKENDON, 
P. D. M., at the reference, asks for informa- 
tio about John Mundy, 
Oxon (c. 1510), and for details of owners of 
Checkendon about that date. John Rede, 
serjeant-at-law (ob. 1404), married Cecilia 
Harlyngrugge, grand-daughter of Thomas 
Marmyon (0b. before 1355), son of 
Marmyon, lord of Checkendon. The Marm- 
yons long held Checkendon as a fief of Tam- 


worth, which the family held in chief of the | 
Cecilia (ob. 1428) brought her tus- | 
band one-fourth of the Manor of Checken- | 


Crown. 
don, which was held by their son Edmund 
(ob. 1430), who married Christina, dau. of 
Robert James, of Wallingford. 


more, and (2) Katherine, 


was knichted at the coronation of Elizabeth 


Woodville in 1464, acquired from Richard 


Marmyon (a collateral descendant with the | 


above Thomas from John Marmyon), one- 


half of the Manor of Checkendon in 
died in 1489 he was seized of the 
Crown, and bequeathed to his 


life. On her death it reverted to the heir, 
William Rede, Edmund’s grandson, whose 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CO. | 
OXON (clvi. 47).—Your correspondent, | 


of Checkendon, | 


John | 


Edmund’s | 
son Edmund, who married (1) Agnes Cottes- | 
relict of John} 
Gaynesford, of Crowhurst, Co. Surrey, and | 


1440. | 
How the remaining quarter came into Ed-| 
mund’s hands does not appear, but when he | 
whole | 
manor, which he now held direct from the) 
widow for) 
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father William had predeceased him. It 
seems probable that William Rede the 
| younger disposed of the manor, for in 1527 
| we find a syndicate of merchants presenting 
| of the living ‘‘ by grant from Sir William 
| Rede, Kt.’’ By 1564, the manor was held 
| by John Kete, or Keete, of the Queen in 
| free socage as of the honour of Wallingford. 

John Mundy’s name is unknown to me, 
but it is just conceivable that he held land 
|in Checkendon of the syndicate of merchants 
mentioned above. The registers of the 
parish are, unfortunately, of very late date. 

A. H, Cooks, 


Mapledurham, Oxon. 
A SPANISH QUOTATION IN BOS- 
WELL’S ‘JOHNSON’ (elvi. 111).— 
In the first edition of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ 
(1791), vol. ii, p. 203, the Spanish is thus 
printed :— 
Lo que era Firme hui6o i solamente, 
Lo Fugitivo permanece i dura. 
Note that the i is present 
‘* solamente.”’ 
(uevedo’s sonnet was also translated by 


before 


Mrs. Hemans. Her version, beginning 
“Amidst these scenes, O pilgrim! -seek’st 
thou Rome?’’ is included in Samuel 


Waddington’s ‘ Sonnets of Europe,’ p. 184. 


L. R. M. Srracway. 
Birmingham University. 

N ARK TWAIN (clvi. 98).—An old friend 

of mine, who knew ‘‘ Mark Twain’”’ fifty 
and more years ago, used to tell us a story 
|of his first experience as a lecturer. Clemens 
found himself once at an hotel, very short 
of cash, and afraid that he would not have 
enough money to pay his bill. Someone 
suggested to him that he might make a 
decent sum by hiring a hall and giving a 
lecture, and he was persuaded to risk it. 
Among the other visitors at the hotel was a 
charming little lady with a most infectious 
laugh. Clemens gave her a ticket for the 
lecture and arranged with her that whenever 
he caught her eye she was to laugh. In 
due time the curtain went up and the lecture 
started, and the audience seemed cold and 
| uninterested. Clemens went bravely on, and 
was telling a pathetic story about a small 
girl when it suddenly occurred to him that 
he had not looked to see if his friend from 
the hotel had come. He turned towards the 
seat which she was to occupy, caught her eye, 
and out came the ripple of laughter. The 
whole house joined in and the lecture was a 
success from that moment. And ‘‘ Mark 
| Twain’s’? name was made. 


| J. C. 
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ELSON’S DAUGHTER, (cli. passim ; clii. 

47, 127, 429; cliii. 50; clvi. 87; also see s.v. 
‘ Vestina, Goddess of Health’ cliv. 65, 105). 
—Emma Lady Hamilton was baptized as 
Amy daughter of Henry Lyon of Nesse (whose 
real name appears to be Cadogan) and Mary 
his wife, 12 May, 1769. 

In the Morrison MSS. there is document- 
ary evidence, in her letters to Charles Francis 
Greville, to show that Emma Hart or Emma 
Lyon had a child named ‘ Little Emma,”’ 
nat, circa January, 1782, obiit circa 1803-4. 

A careful study of the evidence suggests 
to the fair-minded student that this was the 
only child she had, and further the weight of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


the evidence is in favour of the father being | 


no other than Captain Horatio 


Nelson. | 


Personally, I do not doubt for one instant | 
that his lordship deserves the appellation | 


“‘virtuous’’ as applied by Lady Hamilton 


(ante p. 87)—in so far as she was concerned | 


—after the date of his joining the Albemarle | 
fess LITERATURE (clvi. 116).—St. John 


23 Oct. 1781 (cliv. 105). 


Your correspondent is not quite fair when | 


he quotes the letter without mentioning the 
date, which is all-important. Any of your 
readers who care to study the subject vill 


find in ‘ Nelson’s Despatches and Letters with | 


Nicolas, 


Notes,’ by Sir Nicholas Harris 
refute 


G.C.M.G., all-sufficient evidence to 
the suggestion conveyed. 


The facts appear to be as follows—I quote | 
chiefly from memory: Lord Nelson hoisted | 


his flag in the Victory, 18 May, 1803, an1 
sailed from England soon afterwards. 
temporarily transferred at sea to the Amphion 


1803. 


time since 16 June, 1803, and from having 
my foot out of Victory two years wanting 
ten days.’’ During this period of the 
blockade of Toulon he 
Hamilton often, but one particular letter, 


He | 
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these great good Empire builders who were 
but very human :— 

_ Their love was no_ sacrifice to lower 
instincts; it was a true link of hearts, 
Nelson would have adored Emma had she not 
been so beautiful. She worshipped him the 
more for never basking in Court or official 
sunshine. And their passion was lasting ag 
well as deep. Not even calumny has whis. 


pered that Emma was ever unfaithful to 
Nelson’s memory; and Nelson held - their 
union, though unconsecrated, as wholly 
sacred and unalterable. If the light of their 
torch was not from Heaven, at least its 


intensity was undimmed. 

Why should we on shore always look at 
the possible bad side of life whilst the sailor 
worships his God by admiring the gifts in his 
fellow man rather than his vices? The sea- 
man undoubtedly has a clearer insight into 
truth. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jonsgs. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


OHANNES NEPOMUK IN ENGLISH 


of Nepomuk is mentioned in  Landor’s 
‘Epitaph on the Emperor Franz’ :— 
Prythee, good Saint Nepomucene, 
Push the pale wretch behind the scene. 
The epitaph was printed in Ablett’s 
‘Literary Hours,’ 1837, and, from a mann- 
script, in the Cambridge Modern Language 
Review, July, 1912. 
STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 
PARISH REGISTERS AND ACCURACY 
(clv. 386, 425; clvi, 12, 51, 50, 124).—I 
write in support of the suggestion made at 


| the last refer that Parish Registers should 
and rejoined the Victory off Toulon 1 Aug. | it Ene eae ea ee eee 


At Gibraltar, 20 July, 1805, he wrote | 
in his diary ‘‘I went on shore for the first | 


wrote to Lady! 


given by Nicolas, exonerates him from all | 


immorality with her ladyship—he asks her in 
all innocence ‘‘ if she has ever had a child.”’ 


be brought together at a central local re 
pository. This suggestion has been made 
previously by several individuals and by 
Commissions of Inquiry on National and 
Local Records. 

By virtue of the Law of Property (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1924 (15 Geo. V, Ch. 5, Sched. 2), 
the Master of the Rolls has appointed, 
throughout the country, a number of local 


| institutions as Official Repositories for Court 


Now the letter quoted by Mr. P. D. Munpy | 


at ante p. 87 appears to be the answer to a 


letter admitting the birth of ‘‘ Little Emma’”’ | 


as Captain Horatio Nelson’s child. A year 


or so later we find in Nicolas another letter 
from the sea, sorrowing with her at the death 
of ‘‘ Little Emma.”’ 

One almost prays that the letter given to 
Harvard College Library is genuine and will 
close this subject. 

Sichel wrote of these two immortal people— 


| 
| 


Rolls and other Manorial Records. Could 
not these Repositories also be used for the 
purpose of preserving Parish Registers and 
Churchwardens’ Accounts? For the con- 
sultation of such records a reasonable fee 


| should be charged, and I quite agree with 


your correspondent that a just proportion of 
such fees should be transferred to the 
country parson. 
H. Taprey-Sorpes. 
Hon. Secretary and General Editor. 
Devon and Cornwall Record Society. 
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oar (clvi. 2 28, 67, 122). —This, as 

weed,”’ still grows wild on a plain on 
the north shore of the Lake of Tiberias; as 
to whether this is not a survival as an 
‘escape’? from the cultivated plants brought 
thither from Egypt say 3,300 years ago, see | 
an interesting mosaic of facts, under title | 





‘Osiris in Galilee,’ by J. B. Harris, in| 
Expository Times, ’ January 1929, p. 188. 

RockINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


OLDEN COWRY (clvi. 65, 121).—In reply | 
to your correspondent, I thought it | 


immaterial whether 1 employed the name 
“Golden Cowry ”’ or ‘‘ Orange Cowry,’ 
is, Cypr@a aurora or Cyprea aurantia, these 


being synonyms, as I supposed anyone ‘would | 


recognise the species to which I referred 
through my having mentioned the habitat 
“off New Zealand,’’ very few other species 
of Cyproeidee being known to exist so far 
south. The species in question has probably 
been extinct now for quite a century, as sug- 
gested by that malacological authority, the 


late Dr. Woodward in ‘ Cassell’s Natural 
History,’ which I remember reading when a 
boy over fifty years ago. ‘The theory to 


acount for its disappearance advanced by 
him was that either an earthquake, or else 
a submarine volcanic eruption, had destroyed 
its only habitat. 
ployed by 
and was a sign of rank, and whereas most, if 
not all, of the specimens which reached Europe 


were probably derived from the natives, they | 


must have been many years old even then, 


and were, however, possibly perforated. I con- | 
that the majority of those | 
in collections were not in so good a condition | 


clude, accordine|+ 


as the magnificent perfect specimen (as large 
as a good-sized Cyprewa tigris) which is in the 
small Natural History Museum at Rouen. I 


possess a small collection of Cypraide or | 
about sixty-four species | 
and 540 specimens, principally from the seas | ; 


Cowries, comprising 


around Ceylon, which T visited in 1897 and 


1898. I still seek information as to which |! 


museums possess specimens of the Golden 
Cowry, and how many specimens there are of | 
the species in this country now. 
Wirt11amM Harcorrer-Bata. 
ONUMENTS IN PARISH CHURCHES 
(clv. 338, 445, clvi. 12).—Apart from the 
proper legal point of a faculty the extract | 
below from The Times of 9 June, 1828, is 
the best example of how to deal with a badly | 
dilapidated monument, whether in or out | 


of a church, and how also to approach those 
interested in a proper direction. 
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““ dyers’ | 


> that 


The shell used to be em- | 
Maori chieftains as a decoration | 
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[Advertisement,} Whereas in the Church- 
yard of East-ham, Essex, a Monument sacred 
to the Memory of Mrs. Goodlife Science, of 
| St. Mary’s, Islington, who died in 1739, and 
| of her Son Thomas, citizen of London, is in 
|a very dilapidated state ; any descendant of 
| the family, or other person whom it may 
concern, is requested to repair the same, be- 
fore it 1s necessary, in consequence of turther 
| decay, to remove the materials.—June 6, 1828. 

OBSERVER. 
ELICS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS (clv. 81, 
140).—Turning over the pages of The 
Collector (reprints of articles published in 
The Queen), vol. i, 1905, I came across the 
following :— 
. and Garrick in 


| 
¥ 


‘ 1769 possessed a pair 
of Shakespeare’s _ gloves; their descent 
through a line of illustrious possessors was 
undoubtedly authentic. Miss Benson is the 
owner of another pair at the present time 
which once belonged to the Bard of Avon, 


It would be of interest to know if either 
of these claims could be substantiated. 
P. D. M. 
RECRUTTING POSTERS (clv. 443; clvi. 
15).—Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, vol. 
xix. No. 155, p. 101, reprints a poster, dated 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
| with the comment: ‘‘ It is not only valuable 
as a specimen of the breezy recruiting adver- 
tisements of that time, but it is worthy of the 
attention of the future military historian 
| of Lincolnshire.”’ 


BD. M. V. 
E LANCASTER OF KENDAL: DE 
BUSTI (BUSLI) (clv. 463).— The 


Inquisitio post mortem 12 Edw. I (Harrison, 
vol. xiv. p. 583) gives the descent quoted by 
Mr. Askew with the spelling ‘‘ de bBusti.’’ 
| The pedigree commences with Roger de Busti 
| and his brother, called ‘‘ Arnolbus de Basti 
‘de Malteby,’’ then his son Jordan de Busti 
de Malteby, then Richard de Busti de Malteby 
and John de Busti de Malteby. This pedi- 
gree gives Idonin’s son, John de Vipoint, d. 
1265, mar. Sibill da. of Will. Earl of Derby, 
and their two daughters, Isabella, who 
| married Roger Clifford, and Idonia, wife of 
Roger Leyburn. (When Dodsworth visited 
| the. church at Maltby the Clifford arms were 
| in the windows: (1) Checquy or and az. a 
| fess gules; (2) Az. a fess between three hares 
'seiant, ar.; (3) Or, on a chevron sa. three 
crescents ar. ) 

Substantiating the statement that heabite, 
sister of Roger de Busli, married Robert, Earl 
of Eu, in ‘Normandy, there is a note that 

; Sandbeck, near Maltby, is first mentioned 
lin 1224, one of the places in which lay the 
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63 fees which Alice, Countess of Eu, released 
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to Robert and Idonea de Vipont,’’ while | 


d ; | 2 vols. 1885-6. 
704, gives: ‘‘ Alix, Countess of Eu (dau. and | 


Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage,’ Eng. Vol. i. p. 


h. of Henry and Matilda) married Raoul 
(Ralph) de Exodun (s. of Hugh VIII) Lord 
of Lusignan, Count of Eu in Normandy, Lord 
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Lancashire 
Notes, 


and Cheshire . Antiquarian 
reprinted from the Leigh Chronicle, 


Local Gleanings relating to Lancashire and 
Cheshire, reprinted from the Manchester 


| Courier, 2 vols. 1875-8. 


of Melle, Chisay and Civray in Poitou; Baron | 


of Hastings and Lord of the Honour of 
Tickhill, born before 1172.’’ 

In 1147 Richard de Busti and Richard 
Fitz-Turgis founded Roche Abbey, near 
Maltby. On the list of Abbots, later than 
1268, is the name ‘‘ Jordan,’’ possibly a 
descendant of the de Busli’s. 

Mr. Askew gives De Builli as founder of 
the Monastery of Blyth. Were the Maltbys 
connected with this family? In 1340 John 
de Malteby was presented to the vicarage of 
Blythe, Dio. York. Possibly the same John 
de Malteby presented, 1338, to the vicarage 
of Pontefract, York; also mentioned, 1539, in 
connection with claims of disseisin, of the 
parson of Rudderby, York; and in 1344-48, as 
vicar of Broad Clist, co. Devon (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls). 

D. Matrsy VERRILL. 

The Boulevard, North Vancouver, 

British Columbia, Canada. 
()PHER ‘NOTES AND QUERIES ”’ (clv. 
442, clvi. 16, 71).—As the scope of the 
query has been extended to reprints from 
newspapers of columns of local history notes 
and queries, I send a few more references, 
supplementing some already noted :— 
Bedfordshire Notes and Queries. 
Carmarthenshire Notes and Queries. 


Wirral Notes and Queries, reprinted from 
the Birkenhead News, 2 vols. 1892-3. 
R. S. B, 


The American Mercury (New York) ran 


a Notes and Queries from June 1825 to June 


1926 inclusive, when the feature was dis- 
continued. Thereafter a few replies were 
printed under the Editorial Notes of the 
magazine. The flavour of the queries was 
distinctly set by the editor, H. L. Mencken, 
They included questions about letters and 
the American scene, with the particular 
Mencken-American Mercury _ bias. For 
instance, it was asked whether in the United 
States any towns were named after God, and 
some reader, upon consulting the post office 
list of towns, found half-a-dozen. 
Paut McPuarttn. 


Winnetka, Illinois. 


In every number of the Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research (pub- 
lished quarterly by Sir W. C. Leng & Co., 
Sheffield), some twelve to twenty pages are 
devoted to ‘‘ Notes, Questions and Replies.” 
in regard to matters connected with the 
British Army—its history, personnel and 


matériel, 


East Anglian Notes and Queries, founded 


1885. 

The Kentish Note-Book, a collection of 
Notes, Queries and Replies [etc.]; from 1891. 

Notes and Oueries, published at 
chester, N.H., U.S.A. 

Berkshire Notes and Queries, begun June, 
1890. 

Cymru lu, Notes and Queries relating to 
the past history of Wales and the Border 
Counties; reprinted half-yearly from the 
Carditf Weekly Mail. 

Salopian Shreds and Patches, Notes on the 
History, Antiquities and Folk-Lore of Shrop- 
shire, reprinted from Hddowe’s Shrewsbury 
Journal, 

Manchester City News Notes and Queries, 
reprinted from the Manchester City News. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Historical and 
Genealogical Notes, reprinted from the Leigh 
Chronicle, 3 vols. 1878-1883. 


Man- | 
| and 


| 


| Herald; 


| 
| 
| 


J. H. Leste. 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


Hon. Editor of the Journal of The Society 
of Army Historical Research. 


It may be of interest to record the follow- 
ing weekly papers which have ‘‘ Local Notes 
Queries’? columns:—Somerset County 
Birmingham Weekly Post; New- 
castle Weekly Chronicle and Nottingham- 
shire Weekly Guardian. 

I cannot say whether the following are still 


| published: — Kast Anglian or Notes and 


Queries on subjects connected with the 
counties of Suffolk, Cambridge, Essex and 
Norfolk (Ipswich), of which Part TI of a new 
monthly series was issued Jan. 1, 1885; Bed- 
fordshire Notes and Queries (Bedford), 4 


| quarterly magazine of which Part 16 was 


|veady in Jan. 1888. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A. L. Cox. 


As “N. and Q.”’ is constantly being used 
and quoted as a work of reference, I should 
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like to be allowed to ae the record | 
of Notes and Queries for Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Essex and Norfolk, 17 vols., 
the first reference. 

According to Quaritch’s Catalogue, No. 422, | 
just issued, the correct title is ‘‘ The East 
Anglian, or Notes and Queries on subjects 
connected with Suffolk, Cambridge, Essex and | 
Norfolk.” This was edited by S. Tymms and 
C. H. Evelyn-White, and the catalogue fur- 
ther states that the complete set is comprised | 
in 16 vols. 8vo. (with various plates), which 
were published at Lowestoft, Ipswich and | 
Norwich, between the years 1858 and 1908, the 
first series (of 4 vols.), edited by S. Tymms, 
being issued between 1858 and 1871. 

Supplementing the list of works I have 
already given, this interesting catalogue also 
records :—‘‘ Hastern Counties Collectanea: 
being Notes and Queries on subjects relating | 


' : “ae es 5 aaa, | somewhat 
to the Counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, | Norden, was the next English cartographer, 


and Cambridgeshire.’’ Edited by John 
L’Estrange. Nos. 1—24 (all published), 8vo. | 
Norwich, 1872-3. 

K. EK. Newron. 
Kssex. 

My late father (Thomas Hughes, F.S.A.)— 
a voluminous contributor to ‘N. and Q.’— 
started in the Chester Courant on May 1, 
1878, ‘The Cheshire Sheaf: being Local 
Gleanings, Historical and Antiquarian from 
many scattered fields.’ He edited the first 
three volumes until his death on May 30, 
1890. I saw the last volume through the | 
press, writing his obituary notice; it con- 
tains an excellent portrait of him. A new 
series, 1891-6, was edited by the late Mr. J. | 
P. KEarwaker, F.S.A., and = a_ third) 
series was started in 1896 and is stil] being | 
issued; it has later been edited by the late 


Hampstead, Upminster, 


Rev. Francis Sanders, F.S.A. (Vicar of 
Hoylake), Messrs. Wm. Fergusson Irvine, 
F.S.A., John Brownbill, F. C. Beazley, 


F.S.A., and J. H. E. Bennett, F.S.A. 
T. Cann HuGues, F.s.A. 


“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


Your correspondents’ lists should include a 
memo of ‘ Historical Notes (Macclesfield and 
District)’ a series of Antiquarian and 
Historical matters appearing weekly in the 
Macclesfield Times newspaper, which series 
recently attained the 200th number. The 
editor of that journal, commenting on the 
occasion, said: ‘‘ Never before has such an 
astonishing number of facts been gathered 
together upon the subject of the History of 
Macclesfield.’’ 


Lowestoft, at | | 


| monotonous and dull. 


| counties, 


| of some poems is established. 


| figure is Nicolas Sanson, 


QUERIES. 


The Library. 


| Some Notable Surveyors and Map-Makers of 
the Sirteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries and their Work. By Sir Herbert 
George Fordham. (Cambridge University 





Press. 6s. net). 
‘HE author, in his Conclusion, remarks 
that the figures of the cartographers 


whose lives and work compose this book may 
well stand out and give characten-reliet to a. 
subject which might otherwise be found 
We agree with him 
abeut the high interest of what is known of 


these workers—though agreeing not less 
with his protest that after ail, properly 
| handled, cartography is not a duil subject. 


The first honours in it go to England, where, 
in 1579, Christopher Saxton, a Yorkshireman, 
published his series of thirty- four maps of 
followed about 1584 by a_ large 
map of England and Wales. His 
younger contemporary, John 


general 


a man whose achievement — and 
| surveying —was_ considerable (he invented 
too, the triangular tables of distance), but 
whose life of struggle ended in neglect and 
even starvation. His identity with the 
author of a number of devotional books and 
In France a 
eartography arose in the 
century, of which the central 
with his sons and 
the Jaillot family. These worked on into the 
eighteenth century, developing not only the 
scientific but likewise and in a high degree, 
the decorative side of maps. The great and 
beautiful atlases produced are, indeed, more 
truly works of art than works of science. It 
is in the eighteenth century, with the 
Cassinis and their surveying, and their great 
enterprise of the mapping of France that 
cartography becomes exact and that earlier 
knowledge, especially the system of triangu- 
| lation, is practically worked out. The mapping 
of the whole of France was at first under- 
taken by Cassini upon the order of Louis 
XV., with the understanding that it was tc 
be financed by the State. But the poverty of 
| the exchequer caused the money to be with- 
drawn, and the scheme would have come to 
nething but for the energy and resource of 
Cassini himself, who brought about the for- 
mation of an association to earry it through. 
The work, held up by the French Revolution, 
was brought to an end in 1818. Along with 
it had gone on that of the eighteenth century 
road surveyors in France. A contemporary 
figure of as great interest as Cassini is the 
Belgian Comte de Ferraris, whose ‘ Carte de 
Cabinet,’ (so-called), a work of extraordinary 
detail and ogee maps the Belgian provinces 
in 275 sheets ich put together compose a 
map 983ft. in width by 653ft. in. height. 
French work influenced the English map- 
makers of the eighteenth century. John 
Cary is here the outstanding name, the 


chiefly in 


great school of 
seventeenth 





VITA. 


immense amount of Lacan output is as re- 
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markable as his ability. From him we pass to | 
the beginnings, under the auspices of William | 
Roy, of the Urdnance Survey as we now know 
it. We have found this little book not merely 
instructive, close-packed with matter lucidly 
arranged, but also what appraisers of books 
call “ fascinating.”” ‘The makers of maps all | 
appear as having just a touch of divine | 
frenzy about them; they are absorbed | 
in their work, indomitable, adventurous. 
And something of their spirit, caught in 
this book, communicates itself exhilaratingly 
to the reader. 


By Allan | 


Press. 


Plowman,’ 
University 


‘ Piers 


New Light on 
(Oxford 


H. Bright. 
7s. 6d. net). 
PREFACE, in form a 
author, by Professor R. Chambers 
prepares the reader to estimate aright Mr. 
Bright’s discoveries — for discoveries one or 
two of his points may truly be called. The | 
first of them—and one to. strike the 
imagination most happily, which is a great | 
thing where a work of literature is concerned 
—is the identification of the ‘ Field of Folk.’ 
We mostly knew, in a vague way, that the 
Field was in some neighbourhood of the | 
Malvern Hills, and there is record of 
tradition associating Piers Plowman’s dream 
with the little valley about the Pewtress 
Spring (it used to be called Promeswelle and 
later Primeswell); but it has been left for 
Mr. Bright to show us the truth of the | 
tradition by careful study of the locality. 
Closely connected with this, and opening up | 
new probabilities concerning the biography of 


of letter to the 


the author of ‘ Piers Plowman’ was the finding | 


in an eighteenth century court roll the word 
Longlands. Here, from this name of 
hemestead, we have the name by which Will 
chose to be known. Son of Eustace de | 


Rokayle, an illegitimate son in all likelihood, | 


he is said to have been born at a place eight 
miles away from the Malvern Hills, and Mr. 
Bright argues that Cleobury, the place-name 
commonly read, is a mistake for Ledbury. | 
The first three chapters of this study, illus- | 
trated by photographs and plans, develop 
these three finds and their significance, the 
argument being based largely on _ topo- 
graphical considerations. In a chapter on 
the Good Knight, in whom we are invited to 
see James de Brockbury, a neighbour of | 
William’s when at Longlands, topography is | 
brought into yet another connection with the | 
peem. We pass_ then to two chapters on | 
William’s life in London, of which the main 
value is shrewd elucidation of the wav in| 
which the A- B- and C- texts of ‘ Piers Plow- | 
man’ were worked out. In the next chapter 
—on Langland’s Anonymity —the mysterious | 
“W” which appears in the colophon of four 
early MSS. (C- text) is explained to signify | 
Wiclefitae. The book as a whole brings out | 
afresh, and, we think, decidedly strengthens | 
the grounds for maintaining the traditional | 
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| man, and he Will Langland; 
ot Mr. Bright’s work is emphasized by Pros 


| well 


la little 


| commensurate 


his | 
| conjure with beyond the circle of architects 


| which 
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view that the three toxts of ‘ Piers Plowman’ 
are the work, at intervals of years, of one 
and this aspect 
it may be 


fessor Chambers. The Preface, 


| neted, contains several useful observations on 


assumptions made by recent critics — for 
example, the warning against putting back 
into the fourteenth century our common — 
scheme of narrative by dramatic personation. 


Churches. By 


Old Gloucestershire W. 
E. J. Burrow 


Hobart Bird. (Cheltenham : 
and Co. 6s. 6d.). 


‘HIS is a concise guide designed for 
motorists and tourists, well printed, 
illustrated and of a handy form. It 
consists of an alphabet of parishes (the most 
practical form, we think, for a guide intended 
to be used) and, that the traveller may 
apportion his time satisfactorily among_ the 
churches, the names are distinguished as 
interesting or more interesting by one or 
more, asterisks. The descriptions follow the 
usual plan of such descriptions, with, perhaps, 
a litte more literary finish in the writing and 
more warmth and enthusiasm about 
the tone than one commonly finds — the latter 
with the  writer’s evident 
familiarity with and love of the old Glou- 
cestershire churches. They are, indeed, 
worth knowing and worth knowing 
thoroughly, and many a_ less exhilarating 
holiday might be invented than a motor tour 
in the county with the simple purpose of 
seeing them by Mr. Hobart Bird’s guidance. 
Chipping Campden and Northleach, Leonard 
Stanley and Cirencester, Kempley and Fair- 
ford and many another, deserve to become — 
if the cliché may be pardoned — names to 


or antiquaries. 

For thos: to whom the whole subject is 
new Mr. Hobart Bird has provided an intro- 
duction to the study of Church Architecture, 
hoth gives some curious particulars 
and also usefully explains simple matters. 
On low-side windows we note that he favours 
the explanation that they were for ringing a 


| hand-bell, when no sanctus bell-cote and bell 
| were provided. 
| Period he quotes from a copy in his posses- 
| sion, datied 1643-4, of Dowsing’s Diary. 


In a note on the Iconoclastic 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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